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£Lux&txp poetry. 

The Nursery. 

HY does the fire burn so bright ? 
To warnii us all on a frosty night. 
Why does the kettle make a noise ? 
~ To boil the water for girls and 

boys. 
Why does the kitten play on the rug ? 

To make our room so merry and snug. 

Why does Mamma take us up on her knee ? 

To give us kisses, one, two, and three. 



The Dickey-bird. 

HE Dickey-bird lived in a tree by the 
wall ; 
The wind it blew loud and the nest 
had a fall. 
The Dickey -bird cried, " All my darlings are dead ! " 
But the dear little Dickey-birds jump'd up and said, 
" Oh, Mother, dear Mother, we're not hurt at all ! " 
So they flew up again in the tree by the wall. 
There they make pretty music all the day long : 
So open the window, and let's hear their song. 
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Flying Flowers. 




OME to the window. Mamma, and 
look out ; 
Now what is that white thing, I 



pray 



? 



It looks like a flower, flying about. 
And I see it there every day. 



See, there are two of them, now there are three. 

Ah, there they go, over the wall ; 
No, here they come back again, just by the tree, 

I don't think they're flowers at all ! 



4 flying Flowers. 

Now, here is one blown just below, oij the bough, 

Ah, look, it is crawling up high ! 
It must be alive, Mamma, look at it now ! 

Yes, Dear ; it's a white Butterfly. 
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The Billy-goat. 




ILLY-GOAT, Billy-goat, where are 

you going ? 
Down the green lane where the roses 

are blowing. 
What shall you do, pretty Billy-goat, there ? 
Tread on the daisies, and breathe the fresh air. 
Billy-goat, Billy-goat, may I go too ? 
ril pick the fresh grass and 111 give it to you. 
When I am tired you'll give me a ride ; 
When I am rested I'll run by your side ; 
So Billy-goat, Billy-goat, let us be going 
Down the green lane where the roses are blowing. 
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The Cow. 



C RETTY Moo-cow, will you tell 
► Why you like the fields so well ? 
s^ You never pluck the daisies white. 
Nor look up to the sky so bright ; 
So tell me. Moo-cow, tell me true. 
Are you happy when you moo ? 



I do not pluck the dasies white, 
I care not for the sky so bright ; 
But all day long I lie and eat 
Pleasant grass, so fresh and sweet. 
Grass that makes nice milk for you, 
So I am happy when I moo. 
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Puss and Baby. 




RETTY little Baby dear. 

Tell me why you laugh and coo ; 
I'm talking fun, but can you hear ? 
Tell me what is funny, do. 

You cannot understand or say 

One single easy little word ; 
So what have you to think with, pray ? 

And yet you can think, I have heard. 

I never can be certain quite 

If you are wisest or the cat ; 
You turn your eyes to see the light. 

And nothing else can do but that. 



8 Puss and Baby. 

Now Puss can look about for food 

And choose a bed that's safe and warm, 

And when she wishes to be good 
Her paws grow soft and do no harm. 

Yet, Baby, when you laugh and coo. 
And look up straight into my eyes, 

I feel that it will never do 

To say that you are not so wise. 

Well, never mind, one thing I know, 
Poor Pussey never can learn more, 

While every week and month you grow 
Will make you wiser than before. 
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The Fishes. 




AMM A, I have been in the lane to see 
The fishes go by in the water. 
And I almost think I should like to be 
A dumb little fish's daughter. 



They seem to go by, like the birds in the air. 
Without either running or walking ; 

I think if I lived down among them there, 
I should not care for laughing or talking. 



10 The Fishes. 

Vm sure I should feel that my back was bright. 
And know how my gold eye glisten'd ; 

And when you came by I would leap with delight, 
Then splash down, and think that you listened. 

But still I'm afraid when you went home again 
I should want to get out of the water ; 

So perhaps, after all, I had better remain 
My own dear Mamma's little daughter. 
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The Beggar and Baby. 

HE fire it burns, the sticks they crack. 
The kitten rolls upon its back, 
The loud wind blows, the white snow 
falls. 

And rests in lines along the walls ; 
The little Beggar cries for bread. 
And Baby sleeps upon her bed. 
So hushaby. Baby, sleep on and be good. 
And come, little Beggar-boy, here is some food. 
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Pussey-cat. 

USSEY-CAT.Pussey-cat, where is she 
gone ? 
Over the fields full of poppies and 
com. 
Why would not Pussey-cat stay in the house ? 

She's gone out to eat up the little field-mouse. 
Oh, naughty Pussey-cat, make her come back, 

And let the poor mousey lie safe in hb stack ; 
Stroke her and tell her to come back and eat 
Half my potatoes, and pudding, and meat. 
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The Squirrel. 




|OHN had a squirrel but half his own 

age. 
Yet he crack'd his own nuts, and 

turn'd his own cage ; 
His tail, when he scamper'd, stood up with delight. 
And served as a blanket to warm him at night. 
He ran up the bell-rope, and jump'd on the chairs. 
And Johnny told Cook to keep Pussey down stairs : 
But up she crept softly, the sly wicked cat. 
And kill'd him, pretending she thought him a rat ; 



14 The Squirrel. 

Which could not be true, for 'twas well known to 

Pussey 
That rats have thin tails and the squirrel's was bushy. 
So John beat the Cat, and he scolded the Cook, 
And laid out his little brown Pet on a book ; 
Then buried him deep, with much sorrow and state. 
And set up, for tombstone, a piece of a slate. 
And on it he carefully scratched with a nail, 
" Here lies the Squirrel, and here lies his tail." 
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The Butterfly. 




ELL me, litde Butterfly, 
What you see there in the sky ? 
Would it always be as blue 
If I went as high as you ? 
Tell me, do you ever go 
Where the wind begins to blow, 
Where the rain is kept, and where 
Snow is made, and angels are ? 
Is it very strange to be 
Up away so far from me ? 

Little boy, I never go 
Where the wind begins to blow. 



1 6 The Butterfly. 

Where the rain is kept, and where 
Snow is made, and angels are ; 
And however far I fly 
Up away from you, the sky 
Always looks as high and blue 
As it's looking now to you. 
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Summer. 



WISH it could always be Summer ! 

I'm so fond of feeling the sun. 
And hearing the birds sing, and smell- 
ing the flowers. 
And watching the bright river run. 




I like so to play in the hay-field. 
And build up a house with the hay. 

And peep at the gipsies, but not go too near them 
For fear they should take me away ! 



i8 Summer. 

I'm so fond of currants, and cherries^ 

And strawberries, and apples, and plums ; 

There's nothing, I'm certain, that's half so delicious 
As fruit, when the summer time comes. 

And then all the games in the garden ; 

The kite, and the hoop, and the ball ! 
I cannot imagine, when the Summer is over, 

How we can be happy at all ! 
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Winter. 



WISH it could always be Winter ! 

Vm so fond of watching the snow. 
And seeing the window-panes frozen 
in flowers. 
And hearing the noisy wind blow ! 




I like so to slide on the puddles. 

And build a snow hut round the tree. 

And look at the blacksmith, and warm my cold 
fingers ; 
Then run away, lest he should see. 



20 Winter. 

I'm so fond of mince-pies and puddings. 
And snap-dragon crowded with plums ; 

There's nothing, I'm certain, that's half so delicious 
As sweetmeats when Christmas-time comes. 

And then all the romps and the riddles ; 

The ghost-stories, laughing, and fun ! 
I cannot imagine how we can be merry 

When Christmas and Winter are gone ! 
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The Snail. 

NAIL, Snail, crawl home ! 
For I must be going. 
The wind it is blowing, 
It makes the dust fly. 
And I've some in my eye ; 
It will get in your's too, 
So draw it in, do. 
Or else, Snal, crawl home. 

What, Snail, still there ? 
I've been in the house 
To look at a mouse 
That Cook has just found 



22 The Snail. 

In a nest on the ground. 
And I've seen my Papa 
Coming home to Mamma, 
With some dust in his eye ; 
And I've eaten a pie 
He brought home for me. 
Though he scarcely could see. 
And he said I might come 
To see you go home ; 
So haste, haste. Snail, to your home ! 

Still, Snail, only there ? 
You never will crawl 
To the top of the wall 
If you move at this rate. 
And I cannot wait. 
But ofF I must go 
To hear the wind blow. 
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And see the dust fly 
Half up to the sky. 
And run all about. 
And holloa and shout. 
And call to Mamma 
As she sits with Papa, 
For I know she can't hear 
If I'm ever so near. 
While the wind is so high. 
So, Snaily, good bye ! 

Oh, dear, he's not here. 

Nor anywhere near ! 

I suppose after all 

He really did crawl 

To the top of the wall. 
Well, Snail, good bye, 
I never thought you'd get so high ! 
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The Chief Mourner. 

{Founded on a true incident.) 

OOR Pussey grew weaker and older 
each day ; 
Her eye8 were quite dim, and her 
coat was quite gray ; 
The children all loved her and fed her so well, 
That which was the kindest she never could tell. 

Now Pussey, though old, had one wild little son 
Who always was thinking of mischief and fun ; 




THE CHIEF MOURKER . 
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So, much as he loved her, he often would stay, 
At his frolics and gambols, a long time away. 

One morning it happen'd, when breakfast was over. 
Young Kitty went out to hunt mice in the clover. 
" Good-bye, dearest Mother," he cried ; ^' it is sad 
To see you so ill ! But you're not very bad !" 

" Alas ! jpretty Darling, I'm worse than you think. 
Ah ! he's gone ; never mind, ril'take something to 

drink." 
But her legs were so weak, and her tongue was so dry, 
That Pussey felt now she was going to die. 

She turn'd on her side with a faint little moan. 
And there she lay panting and mewing alone ; 
Till Robert came running, with Johnny and Mittie 
To bring down some dinner for Pussey and Kitty, 



26 The Chief Mourner. 

« 

" Why, Pussey, dear Pussey, what can be the 
matter ? " 

" Stop, give her some milk ; that will soon make 

her fatter." 

So Mittie tried this thing, and Robert tried that. 

But all was too late for the poor dying cat. 

Neither stroking, nor kissing, nor patting, nor crying. 
Though they soothed the poor creature, could save 

her from dying ; 
And long before sunset she lifted her head. 
And struggled a moment, and then she was dead ! 

I cannot remember how long by her side 

The children who loved her so well sat and cried. 

Till Robert call'd out, ^* Weep no more, but be 

merrier ! 
All we can now do for Puss is to bury her." 
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" Very well," said his brother, "we'll make her a bier. 
And draw her on Mittie's old cart that was here ; 
But who shall be mourner ? " " Let me be the 

Priest ! " 
Cried Mittie ; " then I can be prettily dress'd." 

" Nurse, bring a white frock, and a scarf for my 

head." 
Said Robert, " I feel that I most loved the dead. 
So I'll be chief-mourner ; the horse shall be Nurse, 
And John, blow a trumpet in front of the hearse." 

At last the procession went' slowly along ; 
Mittie sang from a book, Johnny blew loud and . 
strong. 

And Nurse she look'd grave, and more grave the 

chief-mourner ; 
But just then came one with a face still forlorner. 



28 The Chief Mourner. 

Poor Kitty returning, his mouse-hunting done. 
Had frisk'd down the garden to join in the fun. 
Ah ! what were his feelings the rest never knew. 
For whatever he felt, he could only say " Mew !-" 

At first he was quiet, and rubb'd his poor nose 
Where he used to find comfort, and food, and repose ; 
Then he jump'd on the bier, but it all was in vain. 
So he got oflT, and foUow'd, the first of the train. 

Still Mittie sang on, and the trumpet still blew. 
And Kitty, bewilder'd, joined in with his " Mew." 
Cried Robert, " My work of chief-mourner is done ; 
Let Kitty go first ; he finds mourning no fun ! " 
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Snow. 




HERE are the green fields gone to- 
day? 
I know they were here last night ; 
But some one has taken them all 
away, 
And nothing is left but white ; 

The fields are there still, but while you were asleep. 
The Snow came down from the sky. 

And cover'd them over, half a foot deep ; 
But you'll see them again by and bye. 
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The Full Moon. 

ELL, Willy, here you are at last ! 
The clock has just struck eight ; 
You never, in your little life. 
Sat up before so late. 

I know, Mamma ; and yet we ran 

As fast as we could run : 
But still, however fast we went. 

We could not catch the sun ; 

For even when it hid behind 
A haystack, or a tree. 



The Full Moon. 3 1 



As soon as we ran on before. 
There it was sure to be. 



At last it sank so low that we 

Could only see it shine ; 
And soon some pretty stars came out : 

We counted eight or nine. 



Then, all at once, a round thing grew 

Behind us, in the skies ; 
It could not be the sun, because 

It did not hurt my eyes ; 



Yet it was not the pointed Moon 

I saw the other night. 
So tell me what it was. Mamma, 

Quite round, but cold and white ? 
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The Thrush. 

SPECKLED Thrush had built her 
nest upon a tall oak tree. 
And there she sat all day, and felt 
as proud as she could be ; 
For in it were some pretty eggs, all spotted black 

and blue, 
Which soon would turn to singing birds, as very 
well she knew. 

Now when this speckled Thrush was young she 

heard her mother say, 
That wicked boys would often steal poor Thrushes' 

eggs away ; 
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And so, before she built her nest, she sent her mate 

to see. 
In all the meadows, groves, and lanes, which was 

the highest tree. 

And when he found an oak so tall, they chirrupp'd 

loud for joy. 
For this, they thought, was far above the reach of 

any boy ; 
And there she nestled, safe and warm, until her eggs 

should break. 
And thought of all the music that her singing birds 

would make. 



Now while the Thrush was gone for food, one April 

afternoon. 
Young Henry took a stone, and said he'd try to 

hit the moon. 



34 The Thrush. 

" Oh, no ! " cried Nurse, " for don't you know 

Mamma has often said, 
You never should throw stones, lest they should fall 

on some one's head ? " 



fi 



Well, well," said Henry, " let me throw the 

stone, and we shall see 
If there are any heads to break in yonder old oak 

tree." 
Though Nurse said " No ! " yet Henry threw the 

stone, and, sad to tell, 
It kill'd the father Thrush, and on the spotted eggs 

it fell ! 



Now flew the speckled Thrush across the meadow 

to her nest. 
And as she flew the little feathers heaved upon her 

breast. 
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She look'd ; and there her pretty eggs, all spotted 

black and blue. 
Lay crush'd, and close beside them lay her faithful 

partner too. 

Alas, alas ! how bitterly the speckled Thrush did cry. 
And how she peck'd.her feathers out, and wish'd 

that she could die ; 
And long before a week was gone her wish had 

come to pass. 
And careless Henry found her lying dead upon the 

grass. 
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The Spider. 

AMMA, you say that I should love 
Whatever God has made ; 
I like to love Papa and you. 
The sunshine, and the shade. 

The fruits, and flowers, and singing birds. 

And everything I see ; 
Even the cruel little worm 

That kill'd my currant-tree. 

But all day long I've tried to love 

That Spider on the wall ; 
I scarcely think that you could, if 

You'd stop and see it crawl. 




THE SPIDER 
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I cannot love its ugly legs. 

However much I try ; 
And see, how fast it runs. Mamma, 

To kill the little fly ! 

The worm, I'm certain, did not know 

Whose tree it was he'd bitten. 
But spiders must know very well 

Flies don't like being eaten. 

Be sure then. Dear, you never do 

A thing you know is wrong ; 
For think how shocking it would be 

If I tried all day long, 

And yet I found I could not love 

My little girl at all. 
Because she seem'd as wicked as 

The Spider on the wall ! 
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The Mouse. 

hungry, dearest daughter," said the 

mother Mouse one day ; 
So go and see if you can find some 
crumbs of bread, I pray ; 
But don't stay long, lest Pussey should come here 
while you're away." 

So out crept little Mousey from the WMnscot in the 

hall. 
Now Sally had that morning put a trap against the 

wall. 
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" Holloa!" thought Mousey," there's some cheese ; 
I'll go and take it all ! 

" Dear mother, how she'U like it ! She is now so 

blind and old. 
She never comes for cheese into the daylight and 

the cold ; 
And this is just the kind she likes, all green and 

fuU of mould." 

So in she crept. Poor Mouse, she little thought it was 

a trap. 
Till suddenly the door went down behind her with 

a snap. 
And little Tommy, running out, his hands did loudly 

clap. 

" Come, Sally, bring the cat," he cried ; " we've 
caught the rogue at last. 
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Who nibbled all our cake^ and breads and cheese, 

this fortnight past !" 
Then piteously the little mouse her eyes did upwards 

cast. 

" Have pity, Sir, and let me go," she mpurnfully 

did cry, 
" My Mother's blind and old, and if you kill me 

she will die." 
" I do not care," said Tommy, " Puss shall eat her 

by and bye." 

Just then came Sally running : " I have brought 

the cat," she said. 
So Tommy lifted up the door, and out poor Mousey 

fled; 
But long before she reach'd her hole the cat had 

struck her dead. 
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That night the old blind mother for her daughter 

sadly cried, 
" O daughter, daughter, come to me, my darling 

and my pride ! " 
And when the morning came, she stretch'd her 

little paws and died. 
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Summer and Winter. 

WISH that the Summer would come. 
With the sunshine, and fruit, and 
flowers, 
I never would stay at home. 
But I'd play in the garden for hours. 

I'd ask Papa for some ground. 

And I'd set little currant slips there ; 

And, think I if one morning I found 
That my currant-trees really did bear ! 
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I remember the lizards and toads, 
And can scarcely believe it was true 

That they used to go by on the roads. 
And sometimes jump close to my shoe. 

Last year I was so very small, 

I was almost afraid just to watch them, 

But now I am grown up so tall, 

I am sure I should stoop down and catch them. 

Yesterday, long before tea. 

The lamps in the road were alight. 
Yet in summer I know I could fee 

To get into bed late at night. 

And I know that I always could laugh. 
When the water was pour'd on my head. 

And I used to jump into the bath 
Just as now I jump into the bed. 
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The house that is over-the-way 

Was quite cover'd up with the green ; 

I remember we all used to say^ 

That the chimney-pots only were seen. 

Yet now I can see it so well. 

If I liked I could count every brick ; * 
It seems almost nonsense to tell 

That the very same trees were so thick. 

And yet I am certain they were. 
And I know it was light after tea : 

How I wish that the Summer were here. 
For I long to know how it could be. 
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The Kittens. 



OOR Pussey had three Kittens that 
were scarce a fortnight old ; 
She loved them all so dearly that her 
feelings can't be told ; 
She often purr'd aloud for joy, as on her back she 
roird. 




She hid them in a bed that she had made them in 
the stable. 
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So safe behind the door, and underneath a broken 

table. 
As soft and warm, with bits of hay and straw, as 

she was able. 



There she sat all day and warm'd her darlings in 

their bed, 
But sometimes she went out to get a little meat and 

bread, 
And then she watch'd till no one saw, and softly 

back would tread. 



One day when Pussey-cat was gone to get her 

morning meal 
Her little ones unusually cold and sad did feel ; 
So suddenly they all began at once to squeak and 

squeal. 
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Now Tommy was that moment come to try and 

find a mouse. 
" Holloa ! " he cried, " Tve found out now why 

Pussey leaves the house ; 
" Come out, my little creatures, I must give you 

all a souse ! " 

So off he took them, trembling, to the fish-pond in 

the garden. 
Just then came Pussey running ; how she mew'd 

and craved their pardon ! 
But all her grief did only wicked Tommy's bosom 

harden. 

He laid them down a moment while he stoop'd to 

get a stone ; 
But suddenly he slipp'd, and in the fish-pond he was 

thrown. 
And whether he got out or not was never clearly 

known. 
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For Fussey seized her little ones, and carried them 
away ; 

And soon she made another bed in Farmer Thomp- 
son's hay ; . 

And there they live in happiness and plenty to this 
day. 
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The Train. 




'VE been in the Train with Papa, to- 
day. 

And I've seen the fields all running 

away. 

r 

Sometimes we went on the top of a mound. 
And sometimes, through tunnels, under the ground. 
The whistle we often hear in the night 
Blew close to my ear, with all its might. 
And the line of smoke we sometimes see 
Under the bridges, or over a tree. 
Shining and curling about for a minute, 
Follow'd the train all the time we were in it. 

H 
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And then, when we came where the oxen lay, 
How they held up their tails, and ran away ! 
Because they were frighten'd, you know, to see 
The train and the smoke, and Papa and me. 
Oh dear, how funny it seem'd to go. 
Almost as fast as the wind can blow ! 
Whenever we want to be happy again 
We must ask to go out with Papa in the Train, 




THt; RBDflREAGT. 
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The Redbreast, 




Mary. 

ITTLE Robin-redbreast, come, 
Make this window-seat your home. 
Every day I'll give you bread, 
So that you shall never tread 

All about the snowy street, 

With your naked little feet, 

Making, everywhere you go. 

Crooked marks upon the snow. 

Tell me why you fly away. 

When I wish you so to stay ? 
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Do not be afraid of me ; 
I am very little, see ! 



Oh, Papa, he's gone again 

Through the trees and down the lane ! 

I can never make him know 

How I wish he would not go. 

Though I call him every day. 

Yet he always flies away. 



Papa. 

Robin-redbreast will not hear. 
And you feel as I do. Dear, 
When I tell you every day 
What you should not do or say. 
Yet I see you do again 
All the things that give me pain. 
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I can never make you know 
How I wish it was not so. 

Mary. 

Oh, Papa, rU really try 
Never to be rude or cry. 
Now I do know, very well. 
Better much than you can tell, 
How you feel, so sad and kind, 
When you speak, and yet you find 
Little Mary does not mind. 

Take me, now, upon your knee. 
And give me kisses, one, two, three ; 
Oh, how good ril always be ! 
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Harry's Shilling. 

[TTLE Harry said his letters well 
from A to Z, 
Grandmamma was so delighted, she 
to Harry said, 
" Here's a shilling, you may spend it all in what 

you please." 
" May I go at once ? " sud Harry, jumping from 
her knees, 

" Yes, my Dear, and Nurse shall take you round to 
all the shops. 

Buy whatever you like best ; but stay, not lolly- 
pops; 
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They would spoil your little teeth; but as for all the rest, 

I only wish that you should get what makes you 
happiest." 

" Now make haste, Nurse, and get your bonnet, for 

I mean to buy 
Some nuts and oranges, or figs, or else a little pie ; 
Oh no, a little spade, that I may dig beside Papa ; 
Or don't you think I'd better get some pictures. 

Grandmamma ? " 

So off he went ; but long before he reach'd the 

shop, he'd seen 
A dozen other things he wanted : marbles blue and 

green^ 
Tops and ratdes, guns and horses, barking dogs 

and rakes. 
Whistles, drums, and ships and kites, and apples, 

plums, and cakes. 
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" These cakes will make me happiest ! " said Harry 

running in. 
But as he stood^ he saw a woman who was pale and 

thin. 
Her child was crying bitterly, and as she saw the 

bread, 
The beggar brush'd a tear away, and kiss'd the 

child and said : 



" Hush, hush, my darling Pet, it breaks my heart 

to hear you cry. 
I fear you'll die of want ; but God will take you 

when you die : 
But I shall still be hungry, and go begging all 

alone. 
For who will stroke my cheek, and love me. 

Darling, when you're gone ? " 
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Just then the baker gave the cakes, and homeward 

Harry went. 
Cried Grandmamma, " Why surely. Child, your 

shilling's badly spent ! 
I've often seen you happier when you've bought a 

penny toy ; 
And crying, now you've spent your money ; what's 

the matter, Boy ? 



Then Harry sobb'd, and told about the beggars he 

had seen. 
" Ah, how I wish I'd help'd them, what a silly 

boy I've been ! 
I thought these cakes would make me happy, 

but I feel so sad. 
If you will eat them up for me, you'll make me 

very glad." 
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" No, thank you, Dear ; you'd better go and change 

them for some bread." 
Then ofFran Harry to the shop. " I'm happy now ! " 

he said. 
And then he found the beggars, and his heart was 

full of joy. 
To see the famish'd mother eat, and feed her hungry 

boy. 

" God bless you, little Gentleman ! " the grateful 

woman cried. 
And soon her darling was asleep, and soon her 

tears were dried. 
Cried Harry, " I am certain that it always would 

be best 
To think of others, when we would ourselves be 

happiest." 
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The Mad Dog. 

QUIET little Donkey 

Was eating by the way ; 
Some wicked boys came running 
To have a game of play. 
Said Jofeph, " Beat the Donkey, 

And make him skip about." 
*' Yes ; fetch some knotted sticks and cords ! " 
Cried Stephen, with a shout. 

Said Charley, *^ Spare the Donkey, 

And choose some other play ; 
I often stroke his rough skin ; 

I'll be his friend to-day." 



6o The Mad Dog. 

" Defend yourself, then,'* Stephen cried ; 

" For we will have our fun. 
Whether you stand his friend or not ; 

That's easier said than done ! " 



Then round the rope went whizzing 

To fall on Donkey's head ; 
But Charley, springing on his back. 

Received the stroke instead. 
" On, on, and beat him off! " they cried. 

And many a stick fell straight ; 
Poor Donkey, frisking with the pain. 

Ran wildly through a gate. 

But now another cry is raised, 

" On, on ! " is heard again. 
What white thing, foaming at the mouth. 

Comes rushing down the lane ? 
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" On, on, my boys ; the dog is mad ! " 

The people shout aloud ; 
Ah, cowards ! now their turn is come ; 

They huddle in a crowd. 

But Charley on the Donkey 

Is galloping away ; 
Again he'll stroke his rough skin. 

And feed him every day ; 
The dreadful dog has bitten. 

And there's terror in the lane ; 
But Charley, safe and happy. 

Is riding home again. 
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A New Story of Cock Robin 
and Jenny Wren. 

(^Founded on a true incident.) 
Part I. 

The Nest. 

WO little birds confess'd 

That since they loved each other. 
They'd better build a nest. 
Where they might live together. 

They look'd about for hay. 

For sticks, and straw, and stubble, 

And then they work'd all day, 
Nor cared they for the trouble. 
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At last they made a nest ; 

Then cheerful was the singing 
That from each little breast 

Went through the forest ringing. 

Cried Robin, " This is good ! 
Now go in, dearest Jenny, 
And I will get some food, 

For see, we have not any." 

« 

" Dear Robin, come back soon, 

I cannot sing without you. 
And when I am alone 

I cry, and think about you." 

" Sweet friend, I shall not stay. 

For I am never merry 
When I am far away 

From dearest little Jenny." 



64 



A New Story of 



So ofF Cock Robin flew. 
And there sat Jenny crying. 

Alas, she little knew 

To what her friend was flying ! 



Part II. 



The Bird-catchers. 




OME Jack, and Tom, and Joe, and Will, 
There is no school to-day ; 
Run with me down the forest hill, 
I'll show you how to play. 
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Well stretch this net from tree to tree^ 

And when the birds come by. 
Their heads, and legs, and claws will be 

Entangled as they fly. 

And we will take them to the town. 

And sell them as we may ; 
Then won't we bring the money home, 

And feast on sweets to-day ? 

See, here is one already caught ! 

A robin, I declare ! 
Look how he beats his wings about ! 

Cock Robin, boy, come here. 



K 
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Part III. 




Jenny's Lament. 

H, Robin, Robin, dear. 

Why leave me sad and lonely ? 
Come singing, flying here. 
And bring your sweet self only ! 



I do not care for bread 

If you must stay to find it ; 

Hungry I'll go to bed ; 
Indeed, I shall not mind it. 
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Fly back^ Dear, to our tree, 

I long to feel your feathers. 
Close wing to wing by me ; 

They warm me in all weathe«. 

I dare not go to sleep. 

To wake, and not to find you ; 
Ah, Robin, Robin, sweet ! 

Why did I stay behind you ? 

Nothing could make me sad. 
While you were by to cheer me ; 

Nothing can make me glad. 
Now Robin is not near me. 

Oh, Robin, Robin, dear, 

I dread to see to-morrow. 
For if you are not here 

My heart will burst with sorrow. 
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I cannot love the nest 

We built for one another ; 

Here, on the ground, I'll reft. 

My sweet, my friend, my brother ! 

The night is dark and cold ; 

My heart is dark and colder ; 
My wings in death shall fold. 

And all my body moulder. 

For very sure am I 

I cannot live without you. 

Yet once before I die, 

I'll sleep and dream about you. 
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Part IV. 

The Prize Pence. 

OME, Charley, leave that sum, and 
play, 
You'll never make it right ; 
You've wasted nearly half the day. 
You should leave ofFat night." 

" No, Richard dear, I must go on, 

It is so nice to conquer ! 
Go, run away, and play alone, 

I shall not be much longer. 
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" I've won the pence, IVe made it right ! 

Now, Richard, fetch your hat ; 
We must go out before it's night. 

To buy — I'll tell you what : 



" You know those cruel boys we saw 
Catching the birds to-day ; 

I ask'd them what they'd sell one for 
But then, I could not pay. 



it 



Now I have earn'd enough for one. 
And soon I'll work for more. 
Here, Boys ! Poor bird, I tried to come 
An hour or two before ! " 
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Part V. 




The Return. 

AKE, dearest Jenny, wake ! 

Some cruel boys had caught me ; 
I thought my heart would break. 
Till little Charley bought me. 

" He stroked me once or twice. 

And then he sent me flying ; 
Yet tears were in my eyes. 

For, oh, you might be dying ! " 
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" Ah, Robin, I was ill. 

But, now I hear your singing, 

Pm better, much, than well ; 

What's that. Dear, you are bringing ? " 

" A little corn for fopd ; 

Come to the nest and eat it ! 
There, Dearest, is it good ? 

Did you think I'd forget it ? 

" Now let us try to rest. 

And think no more of sorrow. 

For we must sing our best 

Round Charley's house, to-morrow. 

" And all the summer through. 

Of all the summer noises, 
Gladdest and loudest too. 

We'll make him hear our voices ! " 



Morning Prayer. 



THANK Thee, God, for giving me 

Another happy night ; 
I pray Thee, God, that all this day 
I may do what is right. 

I pray Thee make me good and kind 

To every one I see ; 
I pray Thee keep me safe from harm 

Wherever I may be. 



74 Morning Prayer. 

I pray Thee bless Papa, Mamma, 
Brothers and sisters too,* 

And make us please Thee day by day. 
In everything we do. 



I pray Thee bleBS my dear i p 
And bless my } ■ \ x< 
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Evening Prayer. 




THANK Thee, God, for giving me 

Another happy day ; 
I thank Thee, God, for letting me 

Be brought to Thee to pray. 



I thank thee for my dear Papa 
Who works to get me food ; * 

I thank Thee for my dear Mamma 
Who tries to make me good. 

• Or,— . 

Who gives me all my food. 



76 Evening Prayer. 

Pray bless us all, and make me grow 

A better child, that I 
May love Thee while I live, and go 

To heaven when I die. 



FINIS. 
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